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Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear , 

Haft made thine enemies? Shakefpeare" s Twelfth Night, 

Let us return, 

And drain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shakefpeare" s Timon . 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 

When I am known aright, you (hall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare" s King Lear . . 

Would I had met my dear ef foe in heav’n, 

Or ever I had feen that day. Shakefpeare" s Hamlet. 

Thy other banifh’d fon, with this dear fight 
Struck' pale and bloodlefs. Shakefpeare" s Titus Andronicus . 
Dear, n.f A word of endearment. 

That kifs 

I carried from thee, dear \ and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er fince. Shakefpeare" s Coriolanus . 

Go, dear each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. 

See, my dear , 

How lavifh nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 

De'a r bought, adj. [dear and bought.] Purchafed at an high 
price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dearbought with lading woe. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

Such dearbought bleflings happen ev’ry day, 

Becaufe we know not for what things to pray. Dryd. Fables • 
Forget not what my ranfom cod. 

Nor let my dearbought foul be loft. Rofcommon • 

De'arling. n.f. [now written darling.] Favourite. 

They do feed on neftar, heavenly wife, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 
Of Venus’s dearlings , through her bounty bled. Spenfer. 

De'arly. adv. [from dear.] 

1. With great fondnefs. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. Wotton. 

2 . At an high price. , . , 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 

fuch a fine. „ Bacon ‘ 

Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and (words, and fhields, onTyber born. Dryd. 

My father dotes, and let him ftill dote on ; 

He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. Dryd. Am engz. 
To Dearn. v. a. [bypnan, Sax. to hide.] 1 o mend cloaths. 

See Darn. 

De'arness, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Fondnefs ; kindnefs ; love. 

My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in dearnejs ot 

heart hath holp to effeCt your enfuing marriage. Shakefpeare. 

The whole fenate dedicated an altar to friendfhip, as to a 
coddefs, in refpect of the great dearnefs of friendfhip between 

them two. _ . „ ftfa 28 ; 

He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, mult 

profefs all the dearnefs and friendfhip, with readinefs to ferve 

K. South s Sermons. 

him. 

2. Scarcity; high price. . ...... 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen in 

the dearnefs of corn. , iff-. 

JVarnly. adv. [beopn. Sax.] Secretly; privately; unfeen. 

Obfolete. ,, 

At laft, as chanc’d them by a forreft fide 

To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray. 

They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry’d 

With piercing fhrieks. Fairy £>ueen, b. ii. cant. X.Jian. 35. 

Dearth, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Scarcity which makes food dear. , . , 

In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the kingdom, 
to furnifh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Vilhers. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and every 
place is ftrewed with beggars ; but dearths are common in bet- 
ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. Swift. 

2. Want; need; famine. _ . 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 

By longing for that food fo long a time. Shakefpeare. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows. 

Eat freely with glad heart ; fear here no dearth. Milt. F. L. 

3 ‘ B T^y n hiVe brought on themfelves that dearth of plot, and 
r owL^ Un^ion, 

To De a: RTi'c PLATE, n.f [de and articulus, Latin.] 1 odif- 

joint ; to difmember. 

DEATH, n.f. [bea-JJ, Saxon.] 

1. The extinction of life; the departure of the foul from 

‘’Ife I. the mediator of the New Tetanent, tbtt -by ■means 
of d.ath. for the redemption of the tranfgreffions, they which 
are called might receive the promife of ete ^| 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 
vity of death. Shakef Merry Wives offVmdfor. 

J Death, a neceflary end, 
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Will come, when it will come. Shaktfp . Julius Cafar . 

He mud his afts reveal, 

From the flrft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death . Diyden" $ JEn, b. 6. 

2. Mortality $ deftruftion. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traflick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefpeare" s Macbeth. 

3. The date of the dead. 

In fwinidi fleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakef Macbeth. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou {halt die the deaths of them that are (lain in the midft 
of the Teas. Ez. xxviii, 8. 

5. The image of mortality reprefented by a fkeleton. 

I had rather be married to a death" s head, with a bone in 
his mouth, than to either of thefe. Shakef. Mer^h. of Venice. 

If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of death" s head ’twill be, 

When it is free 
From that frefh upper fkin ; 

T he gazer’s joy, and fin. Suckling. 

6. Murder,- the aft of deftroying life unlawfully. 

As in manifefting the fweet influence ot his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke of his juftice ; fo in this, not to luffer a man of 
death to live. _ Bacon 9 Epy 14. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the laft county-feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman. Aadif Speflat. 

8. Deftroyer. * 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hedtor, and 

be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pope's View of Epic Poetry . 

o. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. ^ 

Deaths inviffble come wing’d with fire ; 

They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dry. In. Em. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwittly flies 
The feather’d death , and hifics through the {kies. Dryd. /En. 

Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the Heath, 

The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pope. 

10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and vvic^ed- 

nefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and trom everlafting cleat . 

Church Latechijm. 

Death-bed. n.f. [death and bed.] The bed to which a man 

is confined by mortal ficknefs. 

Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of penury ; 

Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakefpeare s Vtodlo. 

Thy death-bed is no leffer than the land, 

Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick. Shakef Richard 11 . 
Thefe are fuch things as a man fhall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed ; fuch as fhall chear and warm his heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. South s Sermons. 

Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend mould run, 

And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden’ s Fables. 

A death-bed figure is certainly the moft humbling ugnt in 
the world. Collier on the Value of Life. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to he negiecte , 
becaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Atterbury s Serif 
Fame can never make us lie down contented.y on a death- 
bed Pope. 

De'athftjl. adj. [death and full.] Full of flaughur; deftruc 

tive; murderous. . c _ m . 

Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fpare his life ,orm.. y 

deathful torments. 1 ne ?’ ' 'ij 

Time itfelf, under the deathful fhade of whofe wings all 

things wither, hath wafted that lively virtue of nature jnim 
and beafts, and plants. Raleigh’s Hijlcry of the World. 

Blood, death, and deathful deeds are m that noi e » .„ 
Ruin, deftruction at the utmoft point. Milton s Ag ■ /• 

Thefe eyes behold ^ ? 

The deathful feene; princes on princes roll’d. Popes W 
De'athless. adj. [from death f Immoita , nem ) o’ 

God hath only immortality, though angels and hmnan 

fouls be deathlcfs. a ... : w . 

Their temples wreath’d with leaves, that Ml > 

For deathlefs laurel is the viaor’s due. 

Faith and hope themfelves fhall die. Prior. 

While deathlefs charity remains. , h . M ; 

De'athiikb. Jj. [dialh and lilt ] R.lembl.ng ftl ■ 

gloomy; motionlefs ; placid; calm, peace, u , , 

refemhling either the horrours or the qu.etnefs oi deal . 
Why doft thou let thy brave ioul lie mppra 
In deathlike flumbers, while thy dangers crave 

A waking eye and hand ? 

A deathlike fleep ! r * 

A gentle wafting to immortal life ! Miltons Paradife If’ 
On feas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 

A deathlike quiet and deep fllence leu. jj] a ck 
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Black melancholy So, and round her throve! 

A deathlike (lumber, and a dread repofe. P 

DeathVdoor. [death and door.] A near approach to death , 

D „ tes 0 f death, dh. It is now a low phrale. 

C, ‘ r° m yfelf knew a perfon of great famftity, who was afflic.ed 

to JSb’s-door with a vomiting. Taylor’s 

There was a poor young woman that had brought he. fcit 

I „ with grief for her «df hultand. L’EJlraw. 
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rSTrZZVTfTdettb and man-.] Executioner; hang, 
man • headfman ; he that executes the fentence ot death. 

He’s dead ; I’m only lorry 

He had no other deathfman. Sbakefpedi e s ing ear. 

As deathfrnen you have rid this fweet young pnnceT - 
De'athwatch. n.f. [death and watch.] An hat 

makes a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is iupuft 

tiouflv imagined to prognoiticate death. , r 

The folemn deathwatch click’d the hour fhe dy d Gay. 

We learn to prefage approaching death in a family by ravens 
and little worms, which wc therefore call ^eathvati T Watts^ 

To DEA'URATE. v. a. [deauro, Latin.] 1 o gild, or cov^ 

De^aura'tion. n. f. [from deauratef] The a ft of gilding. 
Debaccha'tion. n.f. [debacchatio, Latin.] A ragtng^a 

To Deba'rb. adj. [from de and barba, Latin.] Todepiive of 

To Deb.'a'rk v, a. [debarquer, Fr.] To difembark. Ditl. 

To Deba'r. v.a. [from bar.] To exclude; to precluce, o 

fhut out from anv thing; to hinder. ; 

The fame boats and the fame buildings are found in coun- 
tries two thou find miles diftant, debarred from ail commerce 
by unpafiable mountains, lakes and deferts. Raleigh s tfjays. 

Not fo ftri&Iy hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refrcfhment, whether food, or talk between. 

Food of the mind. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 1 . 236, 

Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed in laying 
chains and fetters upon us, in debarring us of our withes, and 
in croffing our moft reafonable deiires. Swift’s Examiner. 

To DEBASE, v. a. [from bafe.] 

1. To reduce from a higher to a lower ftate. 

Homer intended to teach, that plcafure and fenfuahty delaje 
men into beafts. Notes on the Odyffey. 

As much as you raife filver, you debafe gold ; for they are 
in the condition of two things, put in oppofite feales; as much 
as the one rifes, the other falls. Locke. 

2. To make mean ; to degenerate; to fink into meannefs ; to 

make defpi cable. . 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debafe reli- 
gion with fuch frivolous difputes. Hooker , b. v. ject . 30. 

A man of large pofleffions has not leifure to confider of 
every flight expence, and will not debaje himfelf to the ma- 
nagement of every trifle. Dryden. 

Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free ; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryden. 

3. To fink ; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fubjeift debafe his 
ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreffion. Acldifon. 

4. To adulterate ; to leflen in value by bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which was much adulterated and 
debafed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas'd and hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 1. 
Debasement, n.f. [from debafe.] The a£t of debafing or 
degrading. 

It is a wretched debafement of that fprightly faculty, the 
tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 

Government of the Tongue , fedt. 1 2. 
De ba'ser. n.f [from^^.] He that debafes ; hethatadul- 
terates ; he that degrades another ; he that finks the value of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perfons. 

Debatable, adj. [from debate.] Difputable; that which is, 
or maybe, fubje£l to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the fffhing of Tweede, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifli hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Ha) ward. 

A DEBATE, n.f [debat, French.] 

1. A perfonal dilpute ; a controverfy. 

Another way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to 
fubmit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate , 
is to require the adverfary to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to aftign a better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifli the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. Watts's Log'uk. 

' 2. A quarrel ; a conteft. 

Now, lords, if heav’n doth give fiuccefsful end 
To this debate that blcedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 

And draw no fwords but what are faneftified. Shak. H. IV. 

’Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate; 

Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate . ’ Dryden" s JEn. 


To DuA'ft. ». »■ French.] To controvert, to 

^Sl/th"".! with thy neighbour himfelf, . 

n °He ^coulii not ddatt any thing without fome 

even when the argument was not of moment. 

To Debate, v. n. 

To deliberate. , i . 

Your fev ral fuits 

I-Iave been confider’d and debated on. Slakefp. Henry \ 1. . 

” ^ ««* « r» th fS e ‘ 

and death with liis intimate friends. * 

Deba'tefui.. adj. [from debate.] 

i. TOf perfons.] Quarrel fome ; contentious. 

9 TOf things 1 Conteftcd ; occafioning quarrels. 

De.a'tement. »./ [from delated] Conteft > controverfy. 

Without debatement further, more or lels, . 

He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. Shakef p. Nam e . 
Deba'ter. n.f. [from debate.] A difputant; aeon trover tilt. 

To DEBAUCH. [ drjbaucher , Fr. debaceban , Latin. J 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. , 

This it is to counfel' things that are unjuft ; firft, , to * 

bauch a king to break his laws, and then to ■ feek proteftion. 

Dryden s Spar.ijh tryai . 

2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and iquires, 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch d and bold. 

That this our court, infected with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

9. To corrupt by intemperance. . . r 

No man’s reafon did ever dictate to him, that it is 
able for him to debauch himfelf by intemperance and brutilh 
fenfuahty. „ Tillotfon, Sermon 6. 

Deba'uch. n.f. [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance, 

luxury ; excefs ; lewdnefs. . i r 

He will for fome time contain himfelf within the bounds o* 

fobriety ; ’till within a little while he recovers his former de- 
bauch , and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Lalamy . 
The firft phyficians by debauch were made; 

Excefs began, and floth fuftains the trade. Dryden" s Fables i 
Debauche'e T n.f [from dejkauche, French.] A lecher; a 
drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debauchees amonglt 
us to change their lives, we fiiould find it no very hard matter 
to change their judgments. South's Sermons . 

Deba'ucher. n.f [from debauch.] One who feduces others 
to intemperance or lewdnefs ; a corrupted. 

Debauchery, n.f [horn debauch.] The practice of excefs 5 . 
intemperance ; lewdnefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by 
fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprat's Sermons . 

Thefe riiagiftrates, inftead of leflening enormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swift's Frojetl for the Advancement of Religion . 
Deba'uchment. n.f. [from debauch.] The aft. ot debauch- 
ing or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient ftories of the raviftiment of chafte 
maidens, or the debauch?nent of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned perfons. Taylor" s Rule of living holy. 

To DEBET. Iv. a. [debello, Latin.] To conquer; to 

To DEBETLATE. J overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages* 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour. Bacon" s Holy War. 

Him long of old 

Thou didft debel , and down from heaven caft 
With ail his army. Milton s Paradife Regained , b. iv. 
DebellaTion. n.f. [from debellatio , Lat.] The aft of con- 
quering in war. 

Debenture, n.f [debentur, Latin, from debeo.] A writ 
note, by which a debt is claimed. 

You modern wits, fhould each man bring his claim. 

Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid. 

If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Swift. 
De'bile . adj. [deb Hi Lat.] Weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
without ftrength ; imbecile; impotent. 

I have not wafh’d mv nofe that bled* 

/ j* J 

Or foil’d fome debile wretch, which without note 
There’s many elfe have done. Shakefpeare" s Coriolanus . 

To DEBELITA FE. v. a. [ debilito , Latin.] To weaken; to 
make faint ; to enfeeble ; to emafculate. 


or 
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In the luft of the eye, the luft of the flefh, and the pride 
of life, they feemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofte- 
rity ever after. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i . cant, i . 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable of venti- 
lating and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attracting 
nutriment for the parts. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Debilitation, n.f. [from debilitatio, Lat. ] The act of 
weakening;. < 
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